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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


CHAPTER VII. 
OUT AFTER DARK. 


Tae feelings which agitated the mind of Violet were 
inengeonslioty distressing. The departure of her bene- 

r to a scene of peril from which he might never 
return, was in itself sufficient to weigh down her heart 
with anguish ; but, added to this, was the pledge which 
she had so thoughtlessly, so wickedly given to the woman 
whom she believed to be her mother. 


Oh, how she longed and prayed to be free of that! 
ofte salved to disob 


ved to ey the injunction laid 
upon her ; and again, how often came over her the threat 
with which it had been accompanied, and her flesh 
crept with horror as she recalled the glance of the Evil 


Eyes. 
It was on the evening following that on which she 
1 H w the promise on which he 
dwelt so much, that Violet, agitated by these emotions, 


How often she re 


had given Colone! 





ht 
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THE DEADLY PERIL OF THE FLOWER-GIRL, 


strolled from the little garden, which she now instine- 
tively avoided, out on to the Heath, and wandered for a 
time lost in admiration of the beauty of the scene around 
her. Though it lies on the outskirts of the great city, 
the scenery of Hampstead Heath is striking and beau- 
tiful as that of some romantic mid-country district. 
Violet felt this; and as she gazed, a sense of quiet and 
repose stole over her. 

* How beautiful!”’ she exclaimed, unconsciously aloud. 

But she had hardly spoken, before she became aware 
that a stranger, passing at the moment—his footsteps 
inaudible on the grass—had been attracted by the words, 
and had turned suddenly toward her. 

As he did so, an exclamation escaped his lips, and he 
half-hesitated, but passed on. 

It was but for a moment, therefore, that their eyes 
met; and yet Violet never forgot the meeting, or the 
face of the stranger which she thus beheld. It was, in 
truth, not an ordinary face. First seen, it left only the 
impression of the large, full, dark, lustrous eyes, which 
seemed to make one forget the presence of any other 
feature. And yet these were striking also. The fore- 
head was broad, almost too broad for its height, The 
nose, half-Roman, but with a hawk-like curve, —— 
an impression both of strength and cunning. he 
mouth was good: the jaw broad, angular, massive. 











Men of such facial conformations are made to rule: 
they have the power to command themselves, and he 
who achieves that may sway the world. One peculiarity 
about the stranger’s face was, that he did not wear a 
particle of beard, but was shaven up even into the roots 
of his hair, above the ears. 

In point of attire, the man was as remarkable as in 
face. His dress was that of a gentleman, but with 
certain exaggerations, not the least noticeable of which 
was a scarlet neck-tie fastened with a brilliant, which 
from its size and lustre should have been of enormous 
value. The clothes he wore were in the extreme of 
fashion; but it was that extreme which is represented 
in the cheap tailoring mart, rather than in the higher 
circles of society. 

“*T could almost fancy,” thought Violet, as she recalled 
the image of the stranger, presented to her in a momen- 
tary glance, “ that I had seen his face before. He, too, 
seemed to start, as if he had ised me. Yet those 
eyes, once seen, could hardly be forgotten.” 

The point was one of no great moment, yet it fur- 
nished Violet matter for thought longer than she would 
have cared to own. And musing upon this, and on 
other themes, she wandered away and away, until she 
suddenly awoke to the fact that there was a consider- 
able distance between her and the Black Villa, and 











— 


that the shades of night were closing rapidly around | 
her. 

This fact eaggested the propriety of taking the 
shortegt fad home, and it lay along a somewhat tonely | 
and utfrequ: nted part of the Heatly Violet, howe ver, } 


was courageous by hatute, an@ the did not fear. 
Pursuing this n@w path, she had gone a considerablé 
distance—in fact, the Black Villa was almost in sight— 
when, in passing a clump of trees, she was startled My 
the sound of voices in conversation elosé to her ear. A 
another time, she would have hurried on; but the words 
which caught her ear caused her, in spite of herself, to 


pause and listen. 

“ Goes to-morrow!” cried a shrill voice. 

“ To.morrow,” was the rejoinder. 

“What! Off to the Indies? And what becomes 
of —— ?” 

Violet could not catch the word; but she felt that 
the question had reference to herself. 

“Oh, depend on’t, she’s all right,” said the other 
speaker, who was a man. 

“But she don’t go with him ?—she don’t go with 
him ?” asked the shrill voice, in evident trepidation. 

* Not as | know of,” answered the man, coolly, 

“She musn’t go, Isaacs!” cried the woman; “7 say 
she mustn’t go! You don’t know what she’s 
ie and to my dearey. And then the papers. Oh dear, 
oh dear! She'll never have got ’emI know she won't, 
she’s so meek-hearted and timorous 4 and it’s a thousan 
to one if she thinks of ’em in all the flurry and worry 
of going.” 

Dessay,” answered Isanes, “ Atiyhow, it’s too late 
now. ‘Thethingsis paeked up, and the tin cases so’dered 
down. I see’em writ in’ the lnbels on the kitehin table.” 

“Too late or not too late—so’ dered down or not 
so’ dered down,” shrieked the woman, in a voice of fu 
“they must be had! You must devise some meazis 


” 





” said the man, 

“T tell you they are worth weight in gold to 
and they must be had, Don’t look at me with tha 
blank, vacant stare. Thi something. Quick!”’ 

There was a momentary 5 

“ Firin’ it would be the , I should say,” drawled 
the man called Isnace, aa again spoke. 

© Firin’ what?” 

© The ’ouse.’ 


As Violet leant eateh the words 


fi to 
orward, eager 


that followed, she 3 of approaching 
fi otsteps, 
And looking up the sliadow of the 
which she crouchelly Lo, 
the sky, the face om ga le 
” He here fF” she ell further into tho 
gloom. 


It seemed as if at the Aame mom t the speakers be- 
came conscious of the of the wre for 
their conversation ey moved slowly away. 


could ish, the man and 
woman and the straiger 


But, so far as Vi 
approached retreated 
in the same direct 


Startled at whab , and stYangely moved 
by the incident w d the conversation 
ut a moment of ¢ Violet hurried af 


rapidly as possible i home. 
* What did that she asked herself, a8 
she proceeded. T wore to the Golone), 


to herself, and te 
doubt, even if she had 
do—to recognise if 
woman she had le to 
that horrible s 


strange man! What, the 


ra, she could not 
she could hardl 
er thatof the 







The most direct cowree sen to seek 
Heartlaw, and at onee of all she } 

But this involved 66 TW would oblige Ke 
Juin the origin and nature of hér@onnection 

Vitch of the Evil Eye; and on that subject she was 


sworn to secrecy. She recalled, even now, the scene in 
which the Witch had introduced herself to her on the 
Heath; the tender and heartvending tones in which she 
confessed that she had rendered herself childless for 
her child's behefit—had prayed her to indulge a mother's 
posto hy an occasional interview—had made her 
awe! to keap these interviews a secret, and had finally, 
she searce kiew how—partly by the influence of her fear- 
inspiring ¢yés, partly nea | her specious represen- 
tations-—extracted from her the promise of the papers. 

Reverting to the memory of these things, Violet felt 
that she mist hold her peace. 

And what then ? What if, for lack of one warning 
word, the unknown ruffian should execute his infamous 
ido? Whit if she should awake to find herself, and 
the benefactor who was dearer to her than life, en- 
veloped {n devouring flames ? 

She shtiddered at the thought. 

“IT must see him!” she exelaimed; “I must give 
hit one word Of caution, whatever be the cost.” 

As she arrived at this conclusion, a turning brought 
her close to the Blaek Villa. A solitary light barnes i» 
the window of the Colonel's room; for the rest, the 
house seemed in darkness. 

With a tiotselogs step Violet stole through the garden, 
and yoathod the door. Her hand was upon the knocker, 
When the door opened. 


—— 
pas 


ty to | hina 


1 he ite Sey Colonel,” 





A stranger presented himeelf, 
“'Who~—who are you ?” asked Violet, with surprise, 
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"The Colonel’s new servant, miss,” answered the 
man, in a low tone and touching his hat respectfully 
ns hé@ spoke. 

* New servant! I was not aware —— 

“Yes, miss; Mr. Ephraim stays in England, and I’m 
the new servant.” 

Tt Was said in a tone little above a whisper. 

Violet could not conceal her astonishment, but she 

ssed on; and she had teached the corridor leading to 
her own room, when, in the semi-twilight, she encoun- 
tered Mrs. Hetty, who for the moment did not perceive 
her. 

“Gracious me, Miss Violet!” cried the little woman 
as they met, “ whiy, hoty You startle one! I thought you 
was in your room, miss.’ 

“ Did I frighten you ?” asked Violet, “I didn’t mean 
to do it.” 

“No, my dear, I know you didn’t,” rejoined the good. 
natured woman, “and it’s no matter. But I’m so 
flurried and so excited, and so sorry and so glad, all 
mixed up together, that it would take a very little to 
turn me over—it would, indeed. I could go into hys- 
teries for half a pin.” 

"Oh, don’t, don’t,” cried Violet, not di 

even the trifling inducement mention 
‘ou 80 P” 
y, miss, haven't you heard the news?” asked 


” 


ed to offer 
; “ but what 






Mrs. etty. 
‘The news! Oh, yes, I have heard something —~” 
“How that the Golonel won’t think of parting me 
and raim, and how that Bphraim’s halftmad for 


go to the war and wanting to stay with me; 
bow | ow that the Colonel would give him his discharge 
end ‘a cheque for I don’t know how much money j and 


how that we're going to be eh See and me, 
to the public line; and how——” 
interrupted Violet; “ what will 

he do without his old and faithfnl servant pe 
s 4 eg old, miss, begging your pai ni replied 

rs, Hetty; “a marrying age, , and As 
I’ve often said, ‘ couldn't abeat a bay? - 

* Well, well; but the Colonel P” 

Oh, he’s written unbeknown to us and got another 
of his old Indian setvants—a good fellow as ever broke 
bread, though a BSeotchman, I believé, 


which the 
Colonel, he’s Scotch blood in his own and 
hough Duggan, that’s his name, is’nb very look- 
*T know,” said Violet, “I have soe him,” 
- fon him, mies ? Why, where ?” 
ere. 


"In this house? Why, he isn’t——” 

A hasty ons from the Colonel’s bell interru 
cane nation, Mrs. Hetty hastily descend 

, and Violet into her own room. 

There the fierce conflict of thought renewed itself. 
The appeoheunnet of danger was strong upon her; but 
as we have said, the reasons which deterred her from 
warning Colonel Heartlaw wete very strong. 

“ Besides,” she endeavoured fe argue, Tater all, there 
might be nothing in what she had heard. It might not 
even apply to the Black Villa; and the various points 

m 


ed 
the 


wh her might be coincidences.’ 
she put this to lf, and tried 
to Melony har M ti wished to thi 
the con cs tel her thaé | you’ 
‘wae near, at, at any rate, there a 
in forcible possession of 
y shin hee mother had evidently 80 ib 
t to warn him,” sho at length exclaimed, “it 


MP vented rth te li he descended to the 
m ee she descen 
lower Teta her custom to take a 


ropa of her 
i My | well of Col re to rest, 
"amranined t in dag 80 she would at least 
ney OG nt of r whieh tight put him upon 
6 alert. 
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To her great annoyance, on entering the drawing- 
room, she found Sir Jasper Wylde present, and engaged 
in deep conference with the Colonel over a bottle of the 
latter’s old port. 

“ Why, child,” said the Colonel, looking up as she 
entered ‘you look pale—agitated ?” 

*Do i 2” asked Violet; ‘it is becatise——”’ 

The eye of Sir Jasper Was fixed upon her with o 
serutinising, suspicious glance. It was patt of his 
yam, to suspect everybody, particularly the poor und 

ependent. 

* Miss Violet seems to hesitate,” he remarked, with 
@ significant emphasis, 

A flush of indignation crimsoned the pale cheek of 
the girl, and she answered, proudly— 

- 1 do, Sir Jasper, it is because I was reluctant to 
give the Colonel a moment's uneasiness. The fact is, 
sir,’ she continued, addressing Colonel Heartlaw, “1 
have noticed several suspicious-looking men hovering 
about the Villa since nightfall, and I was afraid——” 

“To return home?” interrupted Sir Jasper; “ it was 
quite dark before you entered the house.” 

The sneer which curled the man’s lip was lost on the 
Colonel; but it cut Violet to the heart. 

“ Have no fear, my child,” said Colonel Heartlaw, 
“the Black Villa is well guarded, and I’m too old a 
soldier” uot to be prepared to defend myself atid thoss 
about me, whatever the danget, But these must be 
groundless fears, my darling: I have ho enemies, and 








there is little here to tempt the common thief to 
plunder.” 

“ Besides,” interrupted Sir Jasper, * in the event of 
danger, you have a neighbour—= 

“Excuse me, Sir Jasper,” intérrupted the brave old 
soldier ; ‘ but in the hour of datiger I rely upon nobody 
but myself. Go, my child,” he added; “ fear nothing! 
God will protect the innocent—and the guilty,” he 
added, almost inaudibly. 

And pressing a kiss upon the brow of the fair girl, he 
bade her “ Good-night.’ 

Violet quitted the room with a heavy heart. 

“Would that I could have told him all!” she ex- 
claimed. “It was my duty.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MIDNIGHT OUTRAGE. 
Ir was a late hour before the Black Villa subsided into 
rest and peace. 

The conference between Colonel Heartlaw and his 
friend and neighbour was protracted beyond the limits 
of the old port, and fat itito the depths of a jug of ripe, 
fragrant deoet. In his atifiety for the happiness of 
Violet, the Colonel dwelt at length upon every detail to 
which it was his wish that Bir Jasper, as his friend and 
agent, should attend, an ®@ received reiterated as- 
surances that his slightest Wish should have the force 
of law. 

Meanwhile another conferénee was being held in the 
Black Villa—in the lower Otis thereof—equally in- 
teresting to those whom Goncerned, and which 

ve promise of being prot®aéted to a still later hour. 
Foasek it. seemed impossible to s&y when Ephraim and 
Mrs. Hetty would have exhausted the subjects which 
inspired them with never-ceasing wonder and satisfac. 
tion. 

“ And it was all through yout fot hearing the bell!” 
eried Mrs. Hetty. 

Combined with the cherry-brandy,” added Ephraim, 


laughing. 
True, I shall never see cherry-brandy again without 
citing that it got me a hus——” 


. etty, dear,” cried Ephraim, “ you're 
husting bof Mp ere’s a Tittle a of 
form to be gone throu st, and we musn’t think of 
4 the Colonel’s ry 4 

But wouldn’t es to yy away, Ephraim ?” 
suggepted Hetty, to whom of delay presented 
itself if any but 

ters, laughing. “ No, 


“ Give me awit 
no, my lass; I nf the giving, if you 
g. But it’s a sore 


ik Téa 

don’t alter your ates about 
thing with 8 l, Hetty. I’ve my 
oug: $6 a¥e stood out, and said 


doubts w 

. ; od, and I’m very 
fond of ety thal as “dioaks have put it for 
arg’ment’s e, ow" & served you in 















to him, 
peace, master, and ‘tisn’t the men a soldier to desert 
afore the enemy; that’s wha t to have said.” 

Hetty raised oné corner of hef White apron and ap- 
plied it to her eyes, 

“If you're going to throw the Colonel in my face 
like that, Ephraim, every time I opéi my lips,” she said, 

ou tter go and say it. I can wait. And if my 
is wooden legs and no arms to speak of, I can’t help 
it, though I do say it’s f in the face of Providence 

& mati to run after em when he needn't.” 
hraim had a strong sense of duty; but Ephraim 
also & tender heart. And when he saw the white 
of go up, and the tears stand like beads in 
soft eyes he loved, and the little rosy lips 
he loved also were all of a quiver and a tremor, he 
fairly gave in. ai 

By some means, his arm found itself encircling the 
trim waist of the distressed damsel, and he whispered, 
in a tremulous voice— 

“Don’t, Hetty dear; don’t take sn so. I only meant 
to say what I might have said. Pat it’s too late now. 
I’ve got my discharge in my pocket, and if ever I ‘list 
again, it ll be under the colours of the White Sergeant.” 

She grasped his liand, looked into his eyes, and a 
sniile broke over her April face. 

“Oh, I’mso happy, Bphraim,” she murmured. “ I’m 
—I’m afraid I shall give way.” 

The particular mode in whieh the lady was prepared 
to yield did not transpire; but Ephraim understood it 
with reference to hyéterics, ahd péthaps he was right. 

“Don’t,” he said; “don’t, Hetty; let’s talk of 
something else. I wish Duggan was come; the Colonel 
would be more easy, and I should be more easy in my 
mind, because the packing would be off it ; and Duggan 
knows the Colonel's ways, He should have been here 
to-night.” 

“To-night ?” 

“Yos. Leastways, if he didn’t come, he wis to Have 
writ ; and he’s done neither one tior the other.” 

* deotland’s a long way off,” suggested Hetty. 

“ Not by post, Hetty; but I suppose——” 

At that moment there was o firm and qtiet rapping 
at the door. 

“ What's that?” cried Hetty, juniping from her 
chair. 

* Well, I don’t niow, unless it’s Diggen.” 

A few minates served to set that poittt at rest. Tt 
was Duggan, who, having arrived in London by the 
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oil: tenine had lays, no time in hurrying down to the 
Bh ack Villa, 
‘ And it Ling ust verra kind ° z to sit up so late o’ 
nicht to wait for me,” 
* but nae doubt ye por — ons 
“ a did you write P’ asked Ephraim, with sur- 


Pell doot it,” replied the other; “but as I was 

oe via, Nemeanon jot encloct the 

C: , 18 on e 
"for the Co sguett this he wad Int ane 


note for the Colonel, wi’ 4 rege phe be nang 
save a baw 


o’ his bairns rin doon wi’ 
«Ran down with it,” Hetty; “why, it’s aaad 
off! No ie pring +e —— got eine 4 teen |e 
Upon the me D = company an 
Pe the a Seerrened rather than 


protracted the th ower re ‘3 sping, ap ane a an hour 


. so the whol i 
Yes; even Violet thrown eweelf, weary 
hausted, upon her pillow, and lay there a ae 


snatches 3 but ever and anon rela; 
hideous dreams, from which she would aan with 
of terror. 

For ~~ she “ he the window, bes white [} 
face presse e er eyes 8 Z y an 
mae out into the night,’ Every sound had pv 
her, and caused her heart to beat with terror; and 
in the shadows of the waving trees she had imagi' 
the crowding —s ie ‘0e8, . “ 

It was not until sleep we er eyelids, wi 
an influence not to be resisted, that she suffered uffered herself 
to yield to “ tem oe of rest, 

The a gan both davies and 
her. She had heard he] hesii omitting ne 
in the garden long before he oi bading 
the entrance to the Villa, and she a 
anxiety for what might follow. 

For his humble rap at the ant ou and 
prepared, and it sounded to her ears 
enough to awake the dead. acer 
ful sound—it relieved her 
she could noc hear the words whieh 
Scotchman and those in the Seems 
their voices was full of ae 


“Yet this late arrival—who ons it aa she he 


herself. “The Colonel's 
mee not seen him, I should have Sn opend Gel fs| 
was he! 

Musing over this difficulty, Violet slow! 
dreparied ibaeaber, esol ntags ids tt the 

open window of the Mal inte 
her own hands Sade and ees 
only from Jove for her 
musical as the warble of aan ate 
her name, and ms A up, she 
the form of an an, th 
wings, and weaitng a robe of w 
soft, and silvery. For a moment 
dered with the radiance of 
did not look up ta its face; 
was forgotten. That face was 
= A human 3 and 5 it — 
arge, so blue, so brilliant, that 
on them for ever. And yet ime a a 
peace. The crowning beauty of all e the beauty 
all a terror more than a delight to her; for ioe eyes of | ten 
the angel were in wed expression like the eyes of her 
mother, and like the eyes of the stranger whom she had 
seen that night, an th hey terrified while they fascinated 
her. “Come!” said the voice of music; and the eyes 
no less than the voice said “Come!” ‘Then the angel | ev 
held out @ hand of dazzling whiteness, and she coul 
not but advance to take it. But no sooner had she | he 
touched the tips of the fingers, than she felt herself | 
rising from the ground, an sing out into the al; 
but as she did go, her dress caught in the dr 
handles ef the Colonel’s favourite Indian vase, "tt 
fell to the floor with a crash, At the same moment 
heard the Colonel’s voice calling on her to stay, an 
with a shudder she awoke. 

To her astonishment, she was standing in the middle 
of the room! 

Yes, the reality of the vision was so strong, that she 
had quitted her eouch in obedience to the fascination i 
of the angel. 

And the erash, and th ie Colonel's voice ? 

“Surely,” she’ cried, “ there must be reality in both! 
Ha! what sound is that ?”’ ; 

It was like the rajsing of a ay a sash, followed by 
an exclamation in @ deep, manly voice, 

“They have come! the have come!” cried the dis- 
tracted ices, “ %, folly and my wickedness are ro- 
paid. God help me! 

She sank upon her knees in an agon 

But as she did so, there was an 
thought she could de the seuffling of feet, and the 
tones of Colonel Heartlaw’s voice ist netly rang in her 
ear. Without a moment’s thought she sprang to her 
feet, and rushed from her room to that occupied by her 
benefactor. The darkness did not deter her, nor did 
any consideration, save that of flying to his rescue. 

‘Tf I can gave him!—if I can save him!” she re- 
peated to herself mentally, but with a horrible misgiving | ma 
at her heart. 

In a moment she had her hand upon the door, 

it was unlocked. 


was stealing, en ovis 





of terror, 
er sound. She 


_ | twice a week, 


“ Thank Heaven !” she exclaimed. 
Yet for an t she nable to move. A 
sickening sense of terror overeame her: the hand laid 


te ape the tremble. the door trembled as the leaves of 


en all seemed whirling, eddying 
A eran hen 


yee her to herself. 
With a wills which 


during the previous 

moment sh@ comes ipeapable, she opened the 
door of ata nd yt oeitas 

She saw ng on the curtains of 

ys te open open window, and through 

re of a man; she saw the features 

ied he started up and ee) forges, 

of terror, she saw the li gu 

pos = bright ‘and glistening, which he held mn his | the 

a a os for which she could hardly 


aseount, forward, and at that 


in her ear. 
: ery reper tvor, she cowered to the 


nh be oe at the he retreating 
is adopted chi) 
teen weapon and the object at 
vie wie garment of the affrighted girl was 
(To be continued in owr newt) 
THY RUBY RING. 
"Ox! give me the ruby ring, 
ey i 


Tig enn (sa sake ;" 


ae - 


MUSICAL vvencey Be AND THEIR VALUD. 


Tvawous, 


of the day, Tho t 
Bi 000« year, orn that ratio, and it 
sings seven times a mon ca, on on bvelias, Bend 
He then, in 


hty-four = 
yer, nearly 


tations in the course hema 
for each performance, te M, Ber. 
fe" who invented this ery not omit @ good 
or’s part, such as that of Arnold, Elvino, Hearlen, 


consists, on an average, of some 1,000 notes or syllables ; 
but as two or more notes are sometimes sung to one 
rt will take the number 
, then, the tenor will re- 
ceive the sum of a shi - and at Ro close of the 

ous performance his might be made out after 
the following fashion, We will suppose the Opera to 

* La Sonnambula”’:— 4 


er, 73 
0 


e = ony & 0" or me” : 


0 
‘ Memory will bring back the feeling” © 
Total... .016 0 
a oe fair y sopuape tin be found for £8,000 year 
py « come poms Beas cheaper, and, in fact, 
at not be nd to - panes | than ninepenice apiece. 
Still aoe as ae “sy is not bad 
The bill, then, would be somewhat as 
follows :— 


syllable, the author of the re 


of syllables. For each syllable 


ete f « 

eccoock® 
2 Oo” 
eweoc> 


‘t 


Total... .@0 6 


If wa. take into qpasiipration fhe pamber of seconds 
necessary for these notes, the result appears 
still more dene Ry the tempo of the segrenc 

air is much more repid than pa of the tenor’s 
going her six-and-ninepence in less time than it ye 
im to earn five shilli im but taking one air with ano- 
ther, and allowing for vdeody with which 
fie! Sopsomore every year taka the quick, ements, jt | from 
ast thirty 





suid that the tenor gains 
ee hour, or tem ain en 4 ngein, coun 





Ee _ that he is actually engaged in the emission 





THE JAPANESE STONE-CUTTER. 


THERE was once a man who cht stones from the roeka, 
His labour was very hard, and he laboured much; but 
his wages were low, and he wés not eantent, 

He sighed, because his labour was hard; and he oried, 
“Qh! that I was rich, that might rest on a baleh. 
baleh, with a klamboe of red silk, 

lo! there stood before him an angel, who gaid, 
it unto thee as thou sayest.” 

% > was rich; and he rested on a balelsbaleh, and 
the klamboe was of red silk. 

And the king of the country ed, with horsemen 
before his ms corn, ane also behind his ei ange @ theve 
we and the golden pagong was 
imheddivin 

And whea the rick man heard this, he was sorry thy 
there was no pajong held ahove his be ad} and 


iain 


said, * 


dab “Vo 


, *Oh, would that wares king | 
him an angel , and the anal 

it unto thee ag thou sayest, 

was a $ and before hia carriage rode 

many 0 behind Ceommen there wore 

h . ont above his head was held a golden pajo 


d the ured, because the sun in the 

nen ous wore hi poe, and had power above him; 
was 

“i anunf he orled out, “Oh, would that I were 


ind he 
bn Rac p ol s-shoots on tha earth, and 


bok i eae, 
kings who were on the ear 
came between the earth aud the sun, and 
gun reflected back from it, 
Became vexed that his pawer was withstood 
= —— that the del was mare powestal 


than Hei was not content. 
e 


the cloud beneath him, who was so 
we 


@ an angel unto him, and said, “Be 
hon sayest.” 
the sun; and he sent forth his rays above 


dm and to the left, and to all the 


came an angel, and the angel said, “ Be it 
unto thee as thou gayest. 

And he became a cloud, and placed himself betw eon 
the sun and the earth, and caught up the sun's vaya, 
so that the became green. 

And the Mloud rained large drops gn the earth, and 
made all the rivers to swell; and the banwe drove 
away the floeks. And he destroyed with much water 
the pastures, 

And he fell fwn on a rock, which did not 
He poured forth in large streams, but the rook 

ive way, 

And he was vexed because the rock would not give 
woy, and becaugg the strength af his stvegime were vain; 

he was gontent. 

He cried, *To the rock power is given above me} 
would that I were a rock!” 

And there came an angel, who said, “ Re it unto thee 
as thou sayest.” 

nd he beeame a rock, and @id yet mave when the 
sun shone, and heeded not whep it, rained, 

And there came a man with a pick-axe, and with a 
pointed chisel, and with a heavy hammer, and he cut 
stones from the rock. 

And the rock said, “ What is this, that a man has 
power above me, and cuts stones from my bosom?” 
and he wag not content. 

He oried, “T am weaker than he; I would even be 
that man,’ 


ive Way. 


did not 


again thore came an angel, and the ungel suid, 


“the Hf pate thee as thou gayest.” 
And he out stones from 


e was a are pater. 
the rock with hard labour, and he laboured very hard 
for low wages; but he was content, 


Onances Bexraw, 
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TALES OF THD SMUGGLERS.—r 


Tux const of Sussex, between Kasthourne and Seaford, 
exhibits me of the most magnificent oli! seenery in 
Europe, The noble promontory of Beachy Head, with ite 
stupendous pinnacled outwork, called “the Charleses,’ 
pro di” fect mais ¢ the 1 line of undulating downs, 
tending t to 0 re Haven, comprehending 
that par Fo ans succession of eminences known to 
seamen under the d ination of the Seven Sistera-— 
tonpynetes towards the west b, Reotore rym hare 
the purest white, se 
per ptt “7 @ plummet dropped from 
its bri oe descend without atewaptien to ite 
base; the whole, as oe | from the sea, resembling an 
enormous curtain, ly festooned along its sum- 
mit, and having Peppa surface horizontally interlaced at 
intervals by double lines of flints, imbedded with such 
regularity, aes they appear to resemble pencilled lines 


n bya 
oMonghoot th the extent of this interesting diatrict-—~ 
from Cow Gap, at Holywell Quarries, onat of Boaohy 
Head, to Cuekmere Haven, near Seaford, « distance of 
at le ave & or six miles-—the vast rampart of chalk ia 


ocessible, Mone at three proses fir 
oie Ge Gun : Gardens, a frightful fox-track or a oe 
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path, running along 
the face of the preci- 





pice in a diagonal di- 
rection, and opening 
upon the Downs above 
by a sort of spout or 
chimney, behind the 
sister pinnacles of the 
Charleses ; secondly, 
Birling Gap, a road 
cut throu 4 the cliff 
from the bottom of a 
valley near the village 
of East Dean, —_ or 
the purpose of drag- 
ging up wrecked goods, 
drift timber, or sea- 
weed for manure; and, 
thirdly, Crow Link 
Gap, a difficult path 
looting Greusthis beach, 
by steps cut or worn 
into the chalk, towards 
a solitary farm-house 
near Friston Church 
a spot so celebrated 
for landing contraband 
cargoes, that for years 
the spirit-shops in 
London were accus- 
tomed to advertise 
their stock of Hollands 
as being genuine Crow 
Link; nor did that 
title fall into disuse 
till, upon application 
made by Capt. M‘Cul- 
loch, foun er of the 
Blockade Service, a 
watch-house was erect- 
ed in the pass, and a 
party of preventive 
officers and men were 
permanently stationed 
there. 

It may probably be 
imagined that upon a 
part of the coast so 
guarded by nature, it 
would require little 
precaution to prevent 
illicit importation; yet 
it soon became doubt- 
ful whether there were 
not greater facilities 
for smuggling in this 
precipitousregion than 
even on the sandy 
shores of Bognor, or 
the shingly deserts of 
Dungeness. As the sea 
at high water reached 
the base of the cliff, it 
was, of course, neces- 
sary to withdraw the 
sentinels from the 














beach at such periods, 
in order to station 
them along the sum- 
mit; but the gap-ways 
being so far apart, this change occupied a considerable 
time, particularly during winter, when the men became 
tired and drowsy from the fatigue of incessant walking, 
and the wearisome length of the night-watches. The 
smugglers, aware of this circumstance, and being ena- 
bled by the withdrawal of the sentinels to land their 
goods without molestation in any of the little bays 
formed upon the beach by the projecting angles of the 
precipice—having previously, during Aaylight, fixed 
upon the exact spot for their enterprise, and notched or 
otherwise marked its corresponding point upon the 
edge of the cliff above, they seized the opportunity 
when the tide drove the watchmen away from the 
beach, and before they could reach the summit rushed 
to the appointed place, fixed a light wooden derrick into 
the grass, securing it firmly by an iron crow-bar thruat 
through a hole at the rm | In the centre of this der- 
rick was a hinge similar to that in a joint of a boot- 
jack, and at the outer extremity a running sheeve in- 
serted in a notch, which projected over the cliff, 
plumbing the — below. Through the notch traversed 
a rope, by which a basket was rapidly lowered to the 
confederates on the beach; and at the bottom of the 
basket hung a small hand-bell, the ringing of which, 
though inaudible above, was sufficient to indicate the 
descent and position of the basket to those beneath. 
Ten or twelve tubs of spirits were instantly crammed 
into it, the rope jerked as a signal to pull up, and the 
other end of it being fastened to an active cheany the 
basket was drawn up at a gallop, and the hinge of the 
derrick allowing it to turn inward, threw the cargo 
out upon the grass without further difficulty, the 
whole process ow accomplished in less than ten 
minutes; which was repeated or not, according as 
the smugglers’ scouts, posted to the right or left, 
gave notice of any one eee | —the height of 
the cliff making no other 





ifference, than as * might | 


JACK HOLDS ON LIKE GRIM DEATH, 


require a few fathoms of rope more or less to eftect the 
object. 

The incident by which this method of smuggling was 
detected may appear exaggerated, but there are many 
officers living who ean testify to its truth. One very 
dark night, when a cargo was to be derricked over the 
cliff near Birling Gap, by some mistake the smugglers 
landed their goods before the last sentinel quitted the 
beach. The scouts perceiving him strolling uncon- 
sciously toward the spot, gave silent and timely notice 
of his approach, and the st party retreating hastily 
into their boat, pushed off unseen. In the confusion, 
however, created by this interruption, they either for- 
got to give the usual signal for pulling up their goods, 
or it was unfelt by those on the top of the cliff; so that 
in passing along, the sentinel actually ran against the 
basket, and not knowing how it was suspended, or what 
were its contents, he began pulling at the rope, when 
he felt the basket beginning to ascend, and, endea- 
vouring to keep it down by main force, was suddenly 
swayed off his loos, and carried up with such velocit 
that, not knowing how far he might have to fall, he ha 
not the courage to release his hold. Although the cliff 
at that part was three hundred feét high, in a few 
minutes he was hoisted to the summit, and bundled out 
headlong with the brandy kegs into the midst of the 
smugglers. Not even the suddenness of his aérial flight, 
nor the number of his opponents, could deprive this 
grallant fellow of his presence of mind, but before the 
mistake was discovered he succeeded in firing his pistol 
asan alarm, whereupon the smugglers vanished like 
the witches in Macbeth, leaving ten ankers of Cogniac 


jand the whole derricking apparatus behind them. 


Soon after, the writer arrived at the spot, and ques- 
tioned the captor as to his feelings during the ascent. 

“Why, sir,” said Jack, “T held on like grim death, 
and we wasn’t long a-travelling to the top,” 





THE FORTUNATE 
‘ KISS. 


Tue following story is 
narrated by Frederika 
Bremer, who vouches 
for its truthfulness :— 

In the University of 
Upsula, in Sweden, lived 
a noble youth, with a 
pet love for studies, 

ut without the means 
of pursuing them. He 
was poor and without 
connections. Still he 
studied, living in great 
poverty, but trying to 

eep up a cheerful heart. 
His good humour and 
ousnliens qualities made 
him beloved by his com- 
rades. One day, he was 
standing with some of 
them in the great square 
prattling away an hour 
of leisure, when his at- 
tention became arrested 
by a young and elegant 
lady, who, at the side of 
an elderly one, was slow- 
g over the 
P It was the only 
daughter of the gover- 
nor of Upsula, and the 
lady with her was the 
governess. he was 
generally known for 
her gentleness of cha- 
racter, and looked upon 
with admiration by all 
the students. 
young men stood gazing 
at her, she passed on like 
a graceful vision. One 
of them suddenly ex- 
claimed— 

“Tt would be worth 
something to have a kiss 
from such a mouth !” 

The poor student, the 
hero of our story, who 
looked on that pure, 
angelic face, exclaimed 
as if by inspiration— 

“Well, I think I can 
have it!’ 

“What!” cried his 
friends in a chorus, “are 
nae crazy Do you 

now her?” 

* Not atall!”’ he said, 
“but I think she would 
kiss me if I asked her !” 

“What! in this place 
—before all our eyes ?” 

“Yes, in this place, 
before your eyes.” 

* Well, if she will give 
you a kiss in that man- 
ner, I will give you a 
thousand dollars!” said one of the party. 

* And I!”—“and I!” exclaimed three or four others ; 
for it so happened that several rich young men were in the 
group, and the bets ran high on so improbable an event. 

Our hero—our author tells not whether he was hand- 
some or plain, but I have my peculiar ideas for believing 
that he was rather plain, but singularly good-looking at 
the same wae off tothe young lady, and said— 

** Madame, my fortune is in your hands!” 

She looked at him in astonishment, but. arrested her 
steps. He proceeded to state his name and condition, 
and aspirations; and related, simply and truly, what had 
just passed between him and his companigns. 

The young lady listened attentively, and, at his ceasing 
to yaad she said, blushingly, but with great sweetness— 

“Tf by so little a thing so much good can be effected, 
it would be foolish in me to refuse your request ;” and 
publicly, in the open square, she kissed him. 

Next day the student was sent for by the governor. 
He wanted to see the man who had dared to seek a kiss 
from his daughter in that way, and whom she had con- 
sented to kiss so. He received him with a scrutinising 
bow, but, after an hour’s conversation, was so pleased 
with him that he ordered him to dine at his table during 
his studies at Upsula. 

Our young friend pursued his studies in a manner 
which soon made him regarded as the most prominent 
student in the university; and, three years from the day 
of the first kiss, he was allowed to give a second one to 
the daughter of the governer, as his intended bride. 

He became, later, one of the greatest scholars in 
Sweden, and was much respected for his acquirements 
and character. His works will endure while time lasts. 
From this happy union sprang a family well known in 
Sweden, even at the present time, and whose wealth 
and high position in socety are regarded as trifles in 
comparison with their wealth of goodness and love. 
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GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. 
BY MRS. H. M. GORDON SMYTHIES, 


4 “Our Mary; or, Murder will Out,” “ The Girl we 


Author 
hind us,” * Lovers and Fortune-Hunters,”’ $c. Fe. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
TATTLING TONGUES. 
°F = wilt marry, I will give thee this plague for thy 


owry— 
Be rote 9 8 cold as ice, as pure as unsunned snow, 
Thou shalt not escape calumny.” HaMLET 
THERE was a good deal of whispering among the old 
maids at A——— (the country town nearest to wert men 
and soraggy necks were stretched, and quaint old heads 


met over the tea-tables, and eyes were cast up and mouths 
were drawn down; and all this was because Mr. Croft 
had brought back with him to Croft Villa a beautiful 
little boy of three years old, whom he called his grand- 
son. This child was in deep mourning, as indeed were 
Mr. and Mrs. Croft. 

The child was named Arthur Bertram, and was intro- 
duced as an orphan. 

Mr. Croft merely gave out that his daughter Clarissa, 
while in London, had made an imprudent love-match 
with a young man called Bertram, who had died sud- 
denly, after they had been four years secretly married ; 
that she had concealed her marriage from fear of the 


anger of her father and her other friends, but had con- | pa 


fided it to her too-indulgent aunt; that Clarissa 
had taken“her husband’s death so much to heart that 
she had been attacked by brain fever, and had fallen a 
victim to that dreadful malady, leaving behind her one 
child, this boy, whom he (with Mrs. Croft’s sanction) 
had adopted, and intended to bring up with his own 
young family. 

The second Mrs. Croft had already presented her 
lord with five pledges of her affection, the eldest of 
whom was an ugly, unamiable boy of six, when little 
Arthur was introduced at Croft Villa. 

It was about Arthur and his poor mother, the once 
beautiful and envied Clarissa Croft, that the old maids 
at A~— were so bitter and so busy. 

They had formed their own opinions of the parentage 
of little Arthur. 

They disbelieved the whole story of the clandestine 
marriage, and had no faith in the late Mr. Bertram. 

They said, with a sort of triumph, that they had always 
prophesied that Lawyer Croft would have good cause to 
repent letting his daughter be brought up with two 
young soblemen ; and that all had turned out exactly as 
“2 iad foretold. 

ey considered young Mrs. Croft a great fool for 
allowing the child to be domesticated with her own; and 
they thought it was a sin and a shame, as matters had 
turned out (and as his father had been cut off in his 











ROUGH ROB CONFRONTS THE FRATRICIDE, 


sins, and had made no provision for the little unfor- 
tunate wretch,) that he was not sent at once to some 
orphan ae 

eanwhile, the Earl of Eaglescliffe had grown older, 
greyer, balder, and colder—more stern, more selfish, 
and more avaricious than ever. He lived entirely at 
Rockalpine Castle; and as counting his hoards was 
his only amusement, occupation, and excitement, and he 
was @ to no dangers, no changes of atmosphere, 
and no risks of any kind, there seemed to be no reason 
why he should not live on to an extreme old age. Lord 
Hauteville’s marriage with the only child and heiress of 
Sir James Armstrong, had rendered him in a great 
degree independent of his father’s wealth; but as heir 
to the earldom, he had the two thousand per annum 
which his murdered brother had enjo ed, and an estate 
of considerable value which his father’s mother had 
entailed on the eldest surviving son of the house of 
Rockalpine, and which was to be his absolutely on his 
attaining the age of twenty-five. This estate, which 
was ealled Beech Park, was in Berkshire, close to 
Windsor Forest, and it in due time became the country 
seat of Lord and Lady Hauteville. 

Lord Hauteville was, of course, in his inner self, a 
miserable man, for the consciousness of guilt sate 
heavy on his soul, and the possibility of detection often 
palsied him with fear. But he tried to lose the memory 
of the Past in political excitement. He entered Parlia- 
ment, he studied oratory, and became a popular speaker. 
He applied himself to finance, and became useful to his 


rty. 

He set charities on foot, promoted the building of 

schools and reformatories, and the amelioration of 
rison discipline. His name headed every subscription 
‘or the good of the masses. 

He had a morbid craving for that popular esteem, 
which he well knew that he had forfeited; and he 
worked incessantly to obtain present power and popu- 
larity, and to drown thoughts of the future and the past. 

In his own family, he was cold, stern, reserved ; but 
he let Lady Hauteville have her own way, and allowed 
her to spend as she pleased a considerable portion of 
the income she had brought him. 

here was no affection, no sympathy between them ; 
but then, @ fortiori, there was none of the jealousy of 
love, none of its dissensions. Whatever other noble- 
men (who stood high as husbands and fathers) did by 
their wives and children, he did; and the world quoted 
him as a moral man, a religious man, a good husband, 
and a model father! 

“Wise judges are we of each other!’ The world little 
dreamt that the’ hand so ready with the annual sub- 
scription or the large donation was red with a 
brother’s blood; or that the great reformer, who was 
so anxious about the moral improvement and sanitary 
condition of our prisons, ought to be himself a prisoner 
in Newgate, and to cross its threshold only for the 
scaffold ' 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE THORN IN THE SIDE. 
* Oh! my offence is rank, it smells to Heav'n, 
It hath the primal, eldest curse upon 't— 
A brother's murder!” 
Swakesrxarr. 

Time rolled on; Lord Hauteville stood very high both 
with the Few in power, and with the Many to whom they 
owe that power. 

He had been for some time member for Rockalpine, 
when the death of one of the county members gave him 
an opportunity of offering himself as a candidate for 
nomination as one of the M.P.’s for North N-— 

His politics and principles were of the popular kind 
(then in the ascendant). THis family influence was very 
great; the Rockalpine property was very large; but the 
election was fiercely contested by two other candidates, 
of even greater family wealth and influence: and yet 
Lord Hauteville was returned. His reputation carried 
it! 

So good, so gifted, so useful! A man, not merely of 
such virtuous and noble thought and principles, but a 
man of action, too! A moral man, a pious man, a good 
Churchman. Not a ay man: there were no sad stories 
afloat about him. It was a fierce contest and a great 
triumph, and it was followed by a greater still. 

A change in the ministry caused three important 
vacancies. One of them was offered to Lord Hauteville. 

He had always longed for office—not merely on 
account of the power it gave him, but for the ~ of 
the absorbing occupation it ensured, the engrossing 
labour it compelled. These promised a safe and con- 
stant refuge from thought. 

Of course, previous to accepting office, he 
resign his seat and to be re-elected. 

He did not feel quite safe and secure of re-election ; 
for not only a guilty conscience made him afraid of 
everything and every ody, but he had received several 
anonymous letters, written in a mysterious, 1 menacing, 
and to him a very startling tone; warning him that he 
had a secret foe, and that he had better not carry his 
head so high, nor look down on better men than him 
self; that he was not born to be drowned, and was 
better known than he imagined. 

To any man of Lord Hauteville’s position, blest with 
“the princely heart of innocence,” these anonymous 
attacks would have appeared as the result of private 
or political pique, and he would either have burnt 
them at once, or have put them into the hands of a de- 
tective. But not so Lord Hauteville, 

They drove the blood from his cheek, they shook him 
as the ague might have done. 

They made fis flesh creep, his kneos knock together, 
his head swim, and his heart sink. 

They might mean nothing ; they were couched in tho 
ordinary cant of those meanest of the weapons of vulgar, 
coward, and vile enmity — anonymous letters. The 
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still asleep (she had been up late 
t ball the night before), he set off fog Cumbercourt 
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being in office de pend ‘ tk 
sae pers had ¢ 


und as Lord Hauteville had @ neryous horror of 
Croft Villa, he sent for Mr, Oraft to the Castle, 

Ir. ( roft in his heart, owed Lord Hauteville many 

v er grudge. Mr. Craft wae a man of very humble 
i, and was mean enough to be asha of wht | 

lit to have been his pride and glory, mame that he 
self-made man. He had been a Charity or Blue- 
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\ir. Croft was not a noble-hearted man. He never 
forave the boyish affront, 
However, it was now Lord Hauteville’s policy to oon- 


'e was always rather stiff and cold, certainly ; but he 
professed te be at his lordship’s service, while in heart 


as hitter as ever, 
On his 
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x rd Hi Luter illo wins ed, turned pale, ond averted his 
5 3 from Mary’s flashing gh: nce and animated face. 
os Tf not, he’s for giving himself up to be thried at 
onst 5 and’ I'vo had hard work to hinder him. tl 
owns | remimbers yer honour’s words, and I d ties 
verdict, innicent as I knows Rob to be.” 
* Where is poor Rob?” said Lord Hautevilley tots 
derly, « and as if he felt deeply for him. 
“ He’s jist hiding, up till dark, in the ould cdttn 
the moor. We found it as we lift it, yer h 
one has ever thried to live there, becase idag th init it it 
was a murtherer’s house, and that my lo 
sperit walks there! Well, Rob’s hiding $ and 
bade me (hearing you were expected th@ to be ~ 
the look-out. to spake wid your hongt¥, to say, if 


you'll lave the library winder opin, ag you to do in 
the dear ould days, when you mee li my dear 
young murthere lord, he’ ll come at midnight 
o spake wid yer honor.” 
“Tell him I will expect him, Mary,” said Lord Haute- 
ville, putting some gold her unwilling hand. “And | hi 


bid him keep close, or th Pee hin and if they do, | # 
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The wife turned very ee urried off at tibeae | d 
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As he did #0 aoe moon came ont—the full moon 
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murder 4 outin the sae aad his murdered broth 
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and under his brother’ m was 
as | under his a coeeeih while a little loger down, to 
his dismay, he eaw @ gallows deeply cut into the bark 
of the old tree marke out in black, and the motto, “I 
BIDE MY TIME,” legibly chiselled above it. 

Who had done all that? and what did it mean? 
Hauteville’s heart beat high against his cold breast, as 
he sped like one pursued back to the Castle. 

* 


* . * * 

At midnight, a tap at the library window (which he 
had left partly open) made him start. 

He hastened to see who was there, and—though look- 
ing older, sterner, stouter, and more ‘respectable than of 
yore—he recognised Rough Rob. His sunburnt face 
was pressed against the glass of the window, which flat- 
tened his nose, and gave him a strange, ogreish, unna- 


f evening were closing in, and the Black Wood looked | tural appearance. 


blucker than ever 
Iu spite of himself, his eye would try to pierce those 
», mysterious shades; and the memory of the 
idful crime he had committed there, came back on 
his mind with the freshness of yesterday; when sud- 
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The interview was not a pleasant one; for when 
Lord Hauteville, seeing Rough Reb almost ‘decided on 
standing his trial, started from his chair with assumed 
fierceness, and ci led him a fool, a doomed, predestined, 
obstinate, pig-headed victim, Rough Rob answered an- 
grily, and was about to leave the room, with the words-~ 

“Tl may be a fool, my lord, and I may be a victim ; 
but I’m not a murderer. And if I don’t give myself u 
like an innocent man now, at onst, and stand my trial, 
I'll not die till I’ve done it, And I only gives in now 
because of Mary being so dead agen it, and a man stand. 
in Me Bost @, a chance if he’ve got no friend i in his pocket 
to im, 

* Well,” said Lord Hanteville, “‘ Mary has told me of 
your plans, and, for the sake of old times, I’m willing 
to forward them. Name the sum you want, and you 
shall have it. But get out of this neighbourhood at 
once, or, as sure as you stand there, you'll be taken, 
tried, and hanged.” 

“1 don’t believe it, my lord,” said Rob. * I believe 
my innocence would be made elear as the sup at noonday, 
and that the guilty would be brought to justice. That's 
my belief; but I'll be ruled by you, my lord. Mary’s 
cousin, Mike 0’ Rourke, he’s fitted me up in these 
clothes. He's helped us back, and he’s gétting his 
matters settled to go to ’Meriky; and if I can get three 
hundred pound, he’ll take me into partnership as a 
farmer, 

“Here is the money,’ said Lord Hauteville, taking 
out his pocket-book, “and fifty more for your passae. 
But begone now, in Heaven's name, or you'll be taken, 
as sure. as there’s a Godin Heaven! Stop! I'll see you 
safe on to the moor; or stay—l was going to drive over 
to Armstrong Hall. Go you and awnit me at the cross- 

ond on the moor, T’ll send my groom back on some 
pretext or another before I join you. We'll then take 
up Mary at the old hut, and I'll set you down within 
five minutes walk of the ‘station,” 


ind consult wid yer honour. We a good chance } All was managed as the trembling, anxious eulprit 
i Ameriky, where I've kith and ty ‘but we want @| proposed; and Rob and his wife got safe off to London 
| lump of money, and then Rob could jine in part- if the mail. train, joined Mike O’ Rourke at his lodging 
nership wid my cousin, Mike O'Rourke, and git on 4} in St, Giles’s, and ultimately sailed for America, to the 
bit, and pay yer hone ar the pone we owes you back | unspeakable relief of the real culprit. 
in when we've got on a bit, aren't drove as we 
enow. Mike has got a tidy bit of money to invist, 
d has.) inkimumin kind, and spent a sight in CHAPTER IX. 
} ver here, and fitting Rob up da mi but A MODERN FINE LADY 
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l lt } lawye ind counsillors in England; CowPser, 
th iin his innice would be proved, and) Lapy Haurevitie was intensely ambitious, vain, caleu- 
nilty 1 d be deticted, | lating, and worldly. 
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Her marriage and her money gave her position and 
power, 

She longed to be a countess, and to sit in her coronet 
and robes in the House of Peers on all grand occasions; 
and she grudged the old miser Earl at Rockalpine his 
protracted existence, and thought it a cruel dispensa- 
tion that he should live on—on—on! But she resolved 
to make the most of the advantages she had ensured by 
her union with a peer’s eldest son. 

She was a porvense it ig true; but she became popu. 
The fine ladies Belgravia and Mayfair said, 
their fans, that Po were so agr eeable, 
they were not exactly like other people ;” by 
meant, like their saad, high-bred, haughty 
Lady Hauteville could be haughty too, and 
impudence she com npelled them to court 

teville’s dinners, “ at homes,” concerts, 
oie ics, énd private theatricals, were the r: ate ba 

Ished 


e@ was pretty clever, daring, and accomp. 
She dressed such perfection—-taking care to get all 
bol from the milliners and mantua-makers of 












press of the French —that she set tle 
land. She knew when to be d and 
and when to be humble and conciliatin 
a son and three daughters borg int the ear ly 
veal her gin 1 yond six years later, a fourth girl 
came “into the wart wari » unwelcome and unwished- for; 
somehow, ber arrival interfered with some fashion: ble 
arrangements of oe pee mother’s; and as she was 
rather a delicate, sickly child, and did er possess the 
brilliant beanty of her elder sisters, Lad TTeateville 
from the treated hep rather as an intruder, and 
took no interest whatever in her. 

The pride (which she called maternal affection) with 
which she her boy and her three elder girls— 
her son, her future Earl of Rockal ine}—had 
no in her towards poor little Edith. 

‘© add to mother’s dislike, the poor 
little girl, left im her by ae deserted, but once bustling, 
merry nursery, to the aare fp mada servants, met with an acci- 

dent while the fa ily were Adana on an annual visit 
to hag: e old War 

The Doctors Seok that tat the 
they announced in conclave that 
Edith would be a cri ae 

They said she a ive entirely in the country, and 
not far from the sea, and must remain constantly in a 
reclining posture. 

Bdith at this time was eight years of age. Her 
three sisters were respectively eighteen, seventeen, and 
sixteen, and her brother fourteen. As Lady Hauteville 
had resolved that very spring to present her two elder 
daughters, Augusta and Georgina, she was not at all 
disposed to postpone a matter of such importance—in 
her opinion—for the sake of poor little Edith. 

At the same time, she knew that Lord Hauteville 
would not risk the censure of the little world of 
Alnwick and Rockalpine by neglecting the doctors’ 
advice about the poor little invalid. However, diplo- 
macy and the spirit of manceuvring came to her aid. 

Two years before Edith’s aecident she had made a 
long stay at Rockalpine Castle (for the air of the North 
was considered bracing for Edith); and the old miser 
Lord, hearing that little Edith, who was his favourite, 
was ordered to spend the summer by the sea, had pro- 
nosed, as a saving of expense, that she should stay with 
fer nurse at the Castle; and, in accordance with his 
wish, she had been left there for several months with 
one female attendant. 

She had been much courted during her stay at Rock- 
alpine by the Crofts ; and the lonely child had felt very 
gvateful for their kindness and attentions, and had 
found great delight in the company of the Croft 
children, and still more in that of Arthur Bertram. 

During that long visit of Ndith’s, the old Earl had 
at first continued to live almost entirely in his own 
rooms, with no company but his money-bags ; but little 
Edith, whose loving, pitying nature made “her cling 
even to the stern, grey old man, would sometimes knock 
at his door with a basket of wild flowers, and coax him 
out for a walk in the sun, or the woods, or by the sea. 
And the cold, woridly, lonely old man grew fond of the 
only thing that sought and liked his company; and a 
sort of friendship grew up between these opposite na- 
tures. 

Lord Hauteville, for some reason or other which he 
never explained, and perhaps could not have defined, 
was always very civil and conciliatory to Mr. Croft ; and 
Lady Hauteville, in a visit she paid to Mrs. Croft, con- 
trived so adroitly to blend her wish to leave Edith at 
Rocka! pine, with the impossibility of sacrificing her 
elder daughters’ prospects, or of trusting the little in- 
valid to a servant, that Mrs. Croft offered to take 
charge of the young lady, and to give her every possible 
advantage, and the greatest care and most attentive 
and teuder nursing. 

Mrs. Croft did not say a word about any peountinry 
arrangement, as connected with this — 3 but she 
was very fond of money, and had an eye to the main 
chance m the proposal she made. Mr. Jroft, who was 
a most henpecked husband in every other respect, was 
still, as yet, sole and supreme master of his cheque- 
book and purse. And Mrs. Croft contrived so that 
whatever wus paid for the board and lodging of 
Edith should be received by herself, and that she 
might thus be enabled to indulge in every — 
whim, her own eldest son, her idol and her pet, Rog: 
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OF ENTERTAINING LLITBRATURE AND USEFUL INFORMATION. 








Roger was at Eton; and while his father’s object was 
to bring himup to the Church (Lawyer Croft had a 
living ready for him), Roger himself, and his fond 
mother, other views. 

Roger wished to be a man of fashion, ahd to mix 
with noblemen; and even at Eton he tried hard to 
acquire the reputation of wealth and liberality. 

ord Hauteyille was very well pleaséd when his lady 
told him of Mrs. Croft’s proposal. He agreed to the 
payment of a handsome stipend for Kdith’s board 
and lodging ; and though he tiever went to the Villa— 
for he had a great horror of the in which his 
brother had breathed his last, and of ascending those 
door steps which had been blotted with that brother's 
life-blood—he got the old Harl to consent to his inviting 
Mr. and Mrs. Croft to dinner at the Castle, for the 
purpose of eompleting the final arrangements about the 
abode of Hdith at Croft Villa. 

(To be continued in our next.) 








THE SHASON OF BUTTHROUPS. 


Nor alone is the spring-time the genesis of life; it is 
also the genesis of joy—the soul’s season of promise. 
Nature and Man come back again te childhovd; child- 
hood itself has lighter laughter ; infancy a fresher heart. 
Spring! oh, dear spring, with thy tender voice and holy 
tears, how do men bless thee for thy gifts of love!— 
greener moss, greener grass, blinking sunshine, softer 
air, daffodils, buttereups,— 

“ As if the rainbows of the fresh, mild spring 

Had blossomed where they fell.”” 

Buttercups, the freshest and weleomest of all. But- 
tercups! splashes from the wheels of the chariot of the 
sun, that haunt every meadow, and roadside, and 
sunny bank, and; with the white daisies, make the gold 
and silver of the fields—a gold and silver more pre- 
cious than the dirt men dig from mines, because ap- 
pealing to their highest faculties; mingling in the play 
of their sentiments, and while glittering before the 
eye, Sting the heart with the noblest emotions. Hail, 
beautiful Season of Buttercups! thrice beautiful in thy 
timid gentleness, thy confiding innocence, and thy 
fulness of rich promise! Welcome, fragrant season of 
slanting sunbeams, fresh birthtime of yellow flowers! 
When the dear children go, with hearts full of spring- 
time, and hopes yet in the unfolded bud, searching for 
the snow-flakes and the spangles, the daisies and the 
buttereups, which they think heaven has let fall as 
manna; then, wearied with prattle, to loiter home, in 
twos and threes, laden with their flowery spoils, to lie 
and dream all night of worlds made of flowers, and 
people with yellow faces and white daisy eyes and 
yellow hair, walking upon yellow ground, on which there 
is not room to tread without crushitig the buttercups. 
Welcome, bright birthday of flowers and song; soft 
season of verdurous freshness, bringing back the growth 
and glory of the world, and filling manhood’s heart with 
dreams of boyhood, and the fairy pictures of the past! 
Welcome, Season of Buttercups, and soft gales that kiss 
the cheek with coolness! When the honeysuckle peeps 
in for the first time at the open window; when we 
venture out once more with heads uncovered, and watch 
the sparrows as they flutter rotind the ivy, and, forget- 
ting hawks and cats, imagine their life a tote joyous 
one than our own; when the bills come nearer to us 
with their fresh greeu flanks, and the wild wood warbles 
with a full heart’s song; when the bare branches wake 
from the —_ of winter to the morning of spring, to 
peep at the butterttips atid blades of light green grass 
that cluster round their knees ; and then watching the 
amber bars of the east, as the old sun climbs the slopes 
of heaven, so wink and blink in the glare of the sun- 
light, that tears start from their eyes, and form thou- 
sands of yellow drops which take root oi every spray 
and twig, and form their stmmer coat of leaves. Beau- 
tiful, fresh season! sanctified at thy shrine of flowers by 
all the little birds that woo and wed im the brown 
branches; by all the new buds which break into emerald 
greenness; by all the dréamy bees which s#il singing 
after luscions honey; by all the milch kine that breathe 
a “smell of dairy,” and wallow knee-déep in the new 
grass; and by every milkmaid whose cheek blushes with 
the rose of health, whose breath is ever like the meadow 
breeze of June, and who “makes her hand hard wit 
labour, and her cheek soft with pity.” — Hibberd’s 
“ Brambles and Bay Leaves.” 





_ Fish any Ink Trick.—The following amusing trick 
is one of Signor Blitz’s:—You bring before the spec- 
tators a glass vase full of ink. Dip a ladle into it, and 
pour out some of the ink upon a plate, to convince the 
audience that the substance in the vase is really ink. 
You then thtow a handkerchief over the vase and 
instantly withdraw it, when the vase is found to be 
filled with pure water, in which a couple of gold fish are 
swimming. This apparent impossibility is performed 
as follows—to the interior of the vessel is fitted a black 


® silk lining, which adheres closely to the sides when 


pressed by the water, and which is withdrawn inside 
the handkerchief during the performance of the trick. 
The ladle has a hollow handle, with an opening into 
the bowl. In the handle is a spoonful t so of ink, 
which runs into the bowl when it is held downwards 
during the act of dipping it inte the vases 





HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 
AN ARAB PERFUME BATH, 


Own one side of the bed is a hole in the groumd, about | 
nine inches in diameter, and a foot deep; the sides of | 
this, and the ground around it, are plastered with atiff’| 
clay to prevent its falling in. Sometimes an earthen | 
pot is fixed in the ground, the use of which is to per- 
fume the persons of the ladies by fumigation, « Inxury 
they indulge in at least twice a week. The odoriferous 
wood of the “ tullach”—a tree abandant in the country 
—cut into shavings, is used for this purpose; and, 
being p' in the hole or pot and ignited, it burns 
without bursting into a flame, emitting # large quan- 
tity of smoke of an agreeable odour. The lady, seating 
herself over the aperture, and covering herself closely, 
all but the head, with a thick woollen wrapper, exposes 
herself for about ten minutes to the thick cloud of 
smoke, which, like a vapour bath, causes intense per- 
spiration. After the operationcovering over the 
apertite to extinguish the embers—she retains her 
woollen covering until the perspiration has been ab- 
sorbed, when, clothing herself with “gourgab’ and 
“maruffa,” she makes her appearance en societé. This 
smoke, no doubt, to veople not accustomed to the cold 
bath, is beneficial in its influence on the skin, and is a 
ood tonic. The belles of the community, who make 
requent use of it, retiring before perspiration takes place, 
become encrustated vith an odoriferous covering, which 
is highly prized, and considered “ very fast.” —Fyypt, 
the Soudan, and Central Africa. 
A MAN OVERBOARD.—AN ALLFGORY. 

A man overboard! What matter? The ship cannot 
stop. ‘The wind is fresh, and the dark ship has a 
voyage which must be performed. It goes on. 

The man disappears and appears again; he is en- 
guifed and cree of the surface; he eries out, and 
stretches forth his arms; but no one hears him. The 
ship, trembling under the blast, is in full sail. The 
sailors and the passengers cannot even see the man 
overboard. His poor head is but a point in the enor- 
— of the waves. 

6 utters despairing cries to the heavens. What a 
spectre seems the sail which goes away from him. He 
looks at it, looks at it, with a frenzied eye. It goes on, 
pales, grows smaller. Just now he was part of the crew, 
and came and went on the deck like the others. He 
had his part of the air and of the sun; he was « living 
man. And now—what has taken place P—he has slipped, 
fallen, and all is over ! 

He is in the monstrous water. Nothing but flight 
and falling away are under his feet. The waves torn 
and tattered by the wind surround him hideously; the 
rollings of the abyss bear him; rags of water flutter 
around his head; a crowd of waves spit on him; con- 
fused openitigs devour him, Each time he sinks 
he sees precipices full of night; frightful and unknown 
vegetations seine him, entangle his feet, and draw him 
towards them. He feels that he is becoming an abyss; 
that he is part of the foam. The waves throw them- 
selyes on each other. He drinks bitterness. ‘The cow- 
ardly Ocean is eager to drown him, The Enormity 
plays with his agony. It seems to him that all that 
water is Hatred. nd * ° * * 

Oh implacable march of human Society, how many 
men and souls are lost as you advatice! Thou Sea into 
which all fall whom the Law lets fall! Disappearance 
without help! Moral death ! 

That Sea is the inexorable social night into which 
Penalty caste its damned. That Sea is the immense 
Misery. The Soul’ floating in that gulf may become a 
corpse. Who shall résuscitate it P— Victor Hugo's “ Les 
Miserables.” 

» THE GOOD BOOK, 

I was set to read to him sometimes after dinner frdm 
the Good Book. But he was ever coarse and ungovern- 
able, and would have no Righteous Doetrine or Tender 
Precepts, but only took delight when I read to him 
from the Old Scriptures the stories of the Jews, their 
bloody wars, aid how their ewptains and men of war 
slew their Thousands and their Tens of Thousands in 
battle. And with shame I own that’twas these Furious 
Narratives that I liked also; and with exceeding plea- 
sure read of Joshua, his victories, and Sampson, his 
achievements, and Gideon, how he battled, and Agag, 
how they hewed him to pieces. Little cockering books 
I see now put forth, with pretty decoying pictures, 
which little children are bidden to read. Stories frotm 
the Old Testament ate dressed up in pretty sugared 
language. Oh, you makers of these little hooks! oh, 
you fond mothers who place them so deftly in your 
children’s hands! bethink you whether thw strong 
meat is fit for Babes. An old Man, whose life has been 

assed in Storms and Stratagems and Violence, not 
innocent of blood-spilling, bids you beware! Let the 
children tead that other book, its Sweet and Tender 
Couusels, its examples of Mercy and Love to all Man- 
kind. ‘“‘ Why shouldn’t I torture the cat ?’’ asked little 
Tommy. “Didn't the man in the Good Book tie blazing 
torches to the foxes’ tails?’ And little ‘Tommy has 
some show of reason on his side. Let the children grow 
up; wait till their stomachs are strong enough to digest 
this potent victual. When such indiscrect tending is 
placed in children’s hands, those Romish ecclesiastics 
speak not altogether foolishly when they tell us that 
mére Word slayeth.—Sala, 





al 


THE LEGEND OF THE SKULL. 


ONCE upon a time, in Barr Glen, on a wild winter's 
night, a farmer and his family and servants were com- 
fortably seated round a peat fire, when the wind wa 
howling terribly around the house, and the driftin, 
show was clogging up the doorways. The farmer knew 
that his son and the servant girl were much attached t 
each other, but he would not consent to their marria 
While they were all sitting around the tire on that win 
ter’s night, he thought of a plan by which the servant 
girl should be got rid of; so he aid that if, before the 
next day, she would bring hini a skull that was in Sad 
dell Chureh, she should have his son for a husband. 

The girl’s love was so strong for the young man, that 
she joyfully agreed to the proposal, although it wa 
quite seven miles to Saddell, and the road thereto ny 
over Beinti-an-Turic, She knew the road well, and al 
its dangers and difficulties even by daylight, which 
would now be immensely increased by the darkness o! 
the night, the fierce wind and driving snow, and | 
slippery rocks and swollen torrents. But she did not 
shrink from the danger, and at once made ready wand 
went on her way. The farmer took good care she wen 
alone, and that his son did not follow her. The bray: 
girl went over hill and glen, battling with the sno 
storm, and tracking her path with the grentest di 
culty. She passed safely over the southern side 
Beinn-an-Turic, and by midnight reached Sadd! 
Caurch, Its door was open—burst open, perhaps, by 
the violence of the wind. She knew the place wher 
the skull was kept, and she groped towards it in thi 
dark. As she did so, she heard a great and peeuliay 
hoise, made up, as it seemed, of loud moans. ‘The: 
was a tramping of light feet over the pavement, and 
she heard forms rush.past her; then a moment's silenc: 
succeeded by more mysterious moans and sounds. ‘ler 
rified, but not disheartened, the brave girl kept her 
purpose steadily in view, and groping towards the skull, 
seized it with both hands, and made for the church 
door. The tramping of feet and moans continued, and 
the forms pursued her. Grasping the skull, she gained 
the door, and pulled it to after her. As she did so shy 
heard rush against it; but she turned and fled 

By daylight she had regained her lover's home, and, 
half-dead with fatigue and excitement, placed the skull 
in the farmer’s hands, and claimed the fulfilment of | 
promise. The farmer was taken aback by seeing the 
girl, having hoped that she would have perished amid 
the snow and wilds, He would not believe that she 
had really been to Saddell, and taken the skull from 
the ehiedh, on such a night; so he at once set out for 
Saddell with some of his men, expecting to be able to 
disprove the girl’s story by finding the skull still in its 
place in the church. “When they got there, and had 
opened the ehurch door, they found within the building, 
not the skull, but a number of wild deer, who, having 
found the door open, had sought shelter from the vio- 
lence of the storm. The girl had told him of the sound 
she had heard within the church; here was their couse, 
and, much as he wished it otherwise, yet it was impo 
sible for him to disbelieve her tale. There was nothing 
for him to do but to yield with the best grace he might, 
He gave his consent to the match, and, to make the 
assurance doubly sure, the lover took his brave girl to 
Saddell Church the very next day, where she replaced 
the skull in its old position, and they were married 


NO RELATION TO MR. GORILLA. 


[r the law of development, by which man is supposed 
to have risen from heath eves existed, it must havo 
ceased to exist some thousands of year 
that no man can stand before a cage of monkeys, or wee 
a cleverly trained one exhilnted, without an awkward 
feeling of possible relationship. ‘The imitation i 
close to be agreeable. But when ® carefil comparison 
is made, this feeling vanishes. There is a wide differ 
ence between the highest type of the Caucasian and t) 
lowest Bushman or y ln di but he who pretend 
that the lowest human being that walke the earth is a 
nearer relation to the gorilla than to himself, has not 
given the subject a proper examination. He should ; 
at once to the British Museum, and inspect the eke! 
ton, and particularly the skull, of the gorilla. Ib is | 
head of a beast; its brains are not one-fifth the size of 
the smallest normal human brain ever exhibited; i 
skull is more like that of atiger. It is trne that there 
are other specimens of the monkey tribe, with lar 
brains in proportion to their size; but, there is no r 
semblance which can give one moment’s support to the 


aro It is ty 


|idea that any ancestor of Homer or Shakespeare was 


Place the ekulle of all the 


ever even a chimpanzee, 
. descending 


varieties of humanity side by side in 
series, and we find ao well-marked gradation—an im 
provement from the lowest to the highest, Now, by 
the side of the lowest form of the human head place the 
highest that ever existed in the dumb races that mimic 
humanity so execrably, and you have, instead of a single 
step in a gradual series, an iminense gulf, which it 
would require # long chain of gradations to fili. Tn one 
you have a man, gifted with speech and reason, capable 
of education and mprovement, with an intellect which 
can expand until it measures the stars, and invents sys- 
tems of ethnology; in the other a brute, which ean 
never be capable of human speech, or reason, or fuith. 
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CURRENT GOSSIP 

Accorpine to the census of 1860, there were 259,078 free 
negroes in the slave states of America, and 222,745 in the 
free states. 

A Lauox number of literary curiosities were destroyed by 
the late fire at the Bath theatre, amongst the most valuable 
being the original manuscript of Sheridan's “School for 
Scandal.”’ 

Tux total number of persons in England and Wales com- 
mitted to the county gaols, during the last seven years, On @ 
charge of felony, is 190,366. Of this number, 2,068 had been 
previously committed for offences against the game-laws. 

Wirutw a radius of six miles from Charing-Cross there are 
2,6'7 miles of streets. Since 1840 the number of houses has 
increased by upwards of 60,000, and the length of streets by 
nearly 900 miles, 

A viscovery of new Shelley poems has recently been made. 
In a thorough search among the letters and papers of the 
Shelley family, several poems, mostly unfinished, and many 
letters of the poet's, shedding new light on certain passages 
of his life, have been disinterred, These are preparing for 
publication 

Tax Sex or Eaas.—M. Genin lately addressed the French 
Academy of Science on the subject of ‘The Sex of Eggs.” 
He affirma that he is now able, after having studied the sub- 
ject for upwards of three years, to state with assurance that 
all egyws containing the germ of males have wrinkles on their 
smaller ends, while female eggs are smooth at the extre- 
mities 

Suakesreane’s Biaturtacs.—The spare rooms at Shake- 
speare’s birthplace, consisting of that portion of the building 
which, down to @ recent period, was occupied as an inn, the 
well-known Swan and Maidenhead, are about to be fitted up 
ie a temporary library and museum for the reception of any 
books, manuscripts, or relics which illustrate the life and 
works of the great poet, or the history of Stratford-on-Avon, 

Discovery ov THK INNER WALL Oo” JxrvusaLem.—We learn 
from a letter from Jerusalem that the foundation of the inner 
wall of Jerusalem (referred to in Lam. ii. 8, under the name 
of rampart, aud also Isaiah xxii. 11, where the two walls are 
spoken of) has lately been discovered. As far as it is laid 
bare, it consists of very large stones, and the solid masonry 
in just the same as that of the western wall of the temple. it 
is about four yards distant from the present wall, 

A Faencu Scuoran'’s Enauisa,-—M, Gautier, describing the 
Exhibition, refers to one of the inscriptions from the Bible 
on one of the friezes, which he calls ‘a pious legend in- 
scribed in English.’’ And he offers to his readers the follow- 
ing amazing sentence as a copy ofthe pious English legend :— 
** Power and might areine thine hand it to make great o Lord 
booth richoes and honor come of thee thou reignest over all 
and ine thine hand is.””) The real sentence will be found in 
the First Book of Chronicles, 

Wine-Becrep War-Sures,—An important invention has 
been made in the application of wire belts for the protection 
of ships of war and batteries against attack, particularly by 
steam ram Being somewhat elastic, the inventor, Mr, 
William Tate, Tynemouth, thinks that our line-of-battle 
ships, if covered with 1}-inch iron plates, protected with 
half-a-dozen tiers of wire belts, each an inch in thickness, 
and planked over with 3-inch teak, might defy any steam 
ram brought against them. 

A Moveun Jack Surrrarp.—On a recent morning, 
shortly before six o'clock, some hundreds of persons were 
assembled before Newgate Gaol, observing blankets tied in 
lota, and a ladder over the entrance of the kitchen where 
criminals are led to execution. It appeared that Philip 
Krause, aged about twenty-four years, a sailor, and a native 
of Hamburg, committed for robbing a fellow-countryman of 
£60, was confined in a cell of the building of the west wing, 
nud had escaped over the roof, thence into the Old Bailey. 
Some butchers aided him; anda blue smock being placed 
over his clothes, in a few minutes he effected his escape. 

Exouisn Beew sent Aproap.—The quantity of beer and 
ale exported from this country in 1861 was 382,087 barrels. 
Compared with 1860, this is a falling-off to the extent of 
162,770 barrels, and with 1859, of 232,079 barrels. This is the 
consequence, it appears, of a lessened demand for India, 
which, notwithstanding, took 93,454 barrels. In the quarter 
ended Sist March, 1862, the shipments amounted to 126,570 
barrels, against 88,621 barrels in the corresponding period 
of 1861, being an increase in the first three months of this 
year of 42 per cent., the whole of which, in this instance, is 
the result of an improved trade with our possessions in 
India 

Interesting Troruy in Tue Exaiarrron.—In the centre of 
one of the Italian courte has been set up a most interest- 
ing trophy commemorating the men who have made Italy 
what she is, and opened out the golden future that lies be- 
fore her It consists of a glass case, in which are the pre- 
sentation awords of Victor Emmanuel and General Della Mar- 
mora, and which is surmounted with a crown of mingled oak 
and laurels, presented to General Cialdini. The leaves form- 
ing the crown are beautifully executed in enamelled gold, 
andin the front the name of Cialdini is found in pavé work 
of rubies, emeralds, and brilliants, constituting the Italian 
tricolour, The most remarkable object in this trophy, in an 
artistic point of view, however, is a sword of honour pre- 
sented to the King of Italy, of the form in use among the 
warriors of Charlemagne. It is of the purest design of the 
period to which it belongs, and was executed by Castellain, 
of Rome. On the cross of the hilt is inscribed, in rubies and 
emeralds, *' Per la Independenza Italiana,”’ and at the upper 
part of the pummel there is a cross of Savoy, executed in 
Thosaic 

EK aicsson AND THE Monrror.—Captain Ericsson is by birth 
a Swede, He was born in Wermeland, in the year 1803. He 
early became cadet of engineers, and was engaged on various 
] in his native country. While on this service 
ic invented a ‘flame engine,”’ which he obtained leave to 
offer to the English Government, but which offer was not 
accepted, He soon after quitted the Swedish army, and in- 
troduced some improvements in steam boilers on the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway. In 1833 he reduced to prac- 
tice & project for a caloric engine, which, however, was not 
taken up ! poneral Failing to obtain the patronage 
of the British Admiralty for his steamship-propellers, he was, 
in 1899, invited to America, and in 1841 commenced the con- 
struction of the United States’ steamer Princeton, on the 
principle rejected by our Admiralty. In 1853 the steamer 
Kriceson, propelled by caloric engines, made her first trip, 
but she was not eminently successful; and a few months 
back was launched the iron floating battery the Monitor, 
about which so much has justly been said, This Captain 
Fric n considers his crowning work 
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THE JESTER 

Taz man who would try to stab a ghost, would stick at 
nothing. 

‘I rELu you, love, I have got the plan all in my head,”— 
** Ah, then it is all in a nutshell.” 

Womay has found her true “sphere” at last, It is about 
twenty-seven feet round, made of hoops. 

** How vane are all things here below !”’ as the swallow said, 
when he was perched upon the weathercock. 

How ro Finp THe Can-FarB TO aNY Part or Lonpow.—Ask 
the cabman how much he wants, and give him half the 
amount. 

Aw Irish journal says :—‘“‘ The following bill was presented 
by a farrier to a gentleman in this town: ‘To curing your 
pony that died, £1 1s.’”’ 

Wanrep.—A young lady wishes to engage a master for a 
pair of black pupils—the pupils of her own eyes—who can 
teach them the art of love. 

‘*Mamna, may I go a-fishing ?”’—“‘ Yes, sonny, but don’t go 
near the water. And recollect, if you're drowned, I shall 
skin you, as sure as you are alive.”’ 

A HACHELOR the other morning remarked, that wives who 
use the needle are like the enemy spoken of in the parable— 
they sow fares while the husbandmen sleep. 

Apvertisine for a wife is as absurd as getting measured 
foranumbrella. ‘‘Talk up” to the dear creatures, if you’d 
marry them. One half the world was born to marry the 
other half. 

Iw a church in Scotland the singers executed a fugue, and 
the hearers were astonished at the following entomological 
lesson :— 

** And we'll catch the flee, 
And we'll catch the fiee, 
And we’ll catch the flee-ting hour.’’ 

Have You Ssun tue Puantom? If you haven't, sup late. 
Begin by eating three pork chops, which should be under- 
done, and accompanied by libations of rum, which should be 
taken neat. Follow this up with a couple of Welsh rarebits, 
a crab without dressing, and the half of a cold beef-steak 
pudding. Then go to sleep with your boots on, and be very 
articular not to untie your neckcloth. Your dreams, says 

‘un, will be very like those of Mr. Dion Boucicault’s new 
drama, with this sole difference, that while they are quite as 
horrible, they will be much more.interesting. 

Scenz rn a Scroot-Room.—“ First class in philosophy, 
comeup. Ichabod, what are the properties of heat?””—‘‘ The 
ny tw of heat is to warm your toes when they get cold, 

ac 


by holding them to the fire, and so forth.’’—‘‘ Next. You, 
Solon.’’—‘‘ The chief properties of heat is that it expands 
bodies, while cold contracts them.’’—‘' Very good, Solon, 


Can you give me an example ?’’—“ Yes, sir. In summer, 
when it’s hot, the days are long: and in winter, when it is 
cold, the days get to be very short.’”’—“‘ Go to the head, Solon. 
Boys, take your seats.’” And the learned pedagogue was 
lost in wonder that so familiar an illustration had escaped 
his philosophical mind. 

—__@———_ 


HOME HINTS 


Tax art of making tea, say the Chinese, consists in pour- 
ing the water on and off immediately, so as to get the flavour. 

To Preserve Waten.—Water may be preserved quite pure, 
either in long voyages, or in cisterns, by the addition of 
about 3 Ibs. of black oxide of manganese, powdered; stir it 
well together, and the water will lose any bad taste. 

Satity Lunn.—Three ounces of melted butter, half a tea- 
cupful of sugar, one beaten egg, yeast, a pint of milk alter- 
nately with the flour, making a batter toothick to pour. Put 
the mixture in two ‘‘ Turks’ heads,” and keep them covered 
and warm till light, then bake one hour. 

Cuvgss Cement or Giur.—This preparation is often sold 
as liquid glue, and is made of one part of erange shellac 
(broken small), digested in two parts of rectified spirit. It 
is strong and inodorous, and should be of the consistence of 
molasses, Wood can be joined so effectually by this cement 
as to make it difficult to break in the same place. 

How to Maxgz a Goop Cur or Tga.—M., Soyer recommends 
that, before pouring in any water, the teapot, with the tea in 
it, should be placed in the oven till hot, or heated by means of 
a spirit-lamp, or in the front of the fire (not too close, of 
course), and the ¥ then filled with boiling water. The re- 
sult, he says, will be (in about a minute) a delicious cup of 
tea, much superior to that drawn in the ordinary way. 

Liguip Giur.—The French method of making a strong 
glue that may be used cold, is as follows :—Place 2 Ibs, of best 
pale glue in a quart of soft water; let this digest by placing 
the vesselin a larger one containing boiling water; when 
the solution is complete, let it cool while graduaily stirring 
in 7 ozs, of nitric acid; bottle with tight stopping. This is 
very strong, and will not gelatinise. 


ae 
FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


Tas Sargst Position 1x a TounpERsTORM.—Men are often 
struck by lightning in the middle of A pet my nen Many 
facts show that the danger is still greater under trees: from 
this double remark, Dr. Winthorp inferred that when sur- 
prised by a thunderstorm in the open country, the best thing 
to be done to avoid lightning is to place oneself at a little 
distance from some large tree; by “‘a little distance,’’ he 
meant anything from sixteen to forty feet. A still more 
favourable station would be one intermediate between two 
trees, at the prescribed distance from both, Franklin ap- 
proved these protests. Henley, who also thought them 
confirmed both by theory and experience, recommended in 
the case of a single tree, five or six yards between the extre- 
mity of the longest branches. 

To Paeserve Rosss.—Take a just opening bud in a slanting 
direction from the parent stem, then quickly mould hot seal- 
ing-wax close around the end for about an inch up, then 
carefully place it in a close box, which you must put some- 
where so as to be entirely secluded from all air, About 
Christmas, for the first time, open the box; with a sharp 
knife cut off the wax, again slanting, put the roses instantly 
into tepid water, allow them to rest there for the space of 
about half a minute, then place them into cold water. Be 
careful not to let them be exposed too much to the sunlight, 
or either too cold or too hot a room. I have ever found this 
to succeed, so that I have had (to the wonder of all visitors) 
roses in full beauty in the midst of winter. Should it so 
happen, from any inattention or draught of air, that the 
flowers have lost their colour, I have heard that to hold 
them over the fumes of charcoal, is certain to restore to 
them their pristine beauty of colour, 








Pararrin matches is the last newinvention. It has for its 
object the production of matches, at a low cost, free from sul- 
phur and from objectionable odour. It consists in dipping 
the ends of the wooden splints into melted paraffin, or in 
saturating them with paraflin oil, prior to their being wages 
with either of the ordinary lighting compositions. he 
patentee prefers to use solid paraffin oil alone for this pur- 
pose, but he claims also the —— of stearin or Japan 
wax, in combination with . 

Tae Fiction oF THE TTLESNAKR’S Sprrinc.—Popular 
works constantly state that snakes spring upon animals they 
wish to destroy. Readers will probably be surprised to hear 
that snakes possess no power to do anything of the kind,— 
that they never either spring or leap. The greatest distance 
at which a rattlesnake can strike is one-half the length of its 
body ; and its power of darting at an animal is seldom exer- 
cised at more than one-third of its length distant from the 

eneral coil of the body. When the snake is in ropose, it 
ies at length, or sometimes coiled or wrapped, fold on fold, 
in the loops of the other snakes whieh happen to be in the 
same compartment. As soon as the animal is alarmed, it 
extricates itself, and throws the body into a coil, from the 
edge, or from the centre of which, the tail projects sufficiently 
to admit of its vibrating with that extraordinary swiftness 
which is characteristic of the animal. The head is raised 
three or four inches above the body, the neck and upper part 
of the trunk lying, not in complete circles, but in a few abrupt 
curves across the mass of the coils. In this position, which 
is described as one of singular grace, the long black tongue 
is rapidly and frequently protruded, and the animal is pre- 
pared to strike. The instant before the blow, the lungs are 
emptied rapidly, and the passage of the air through the wind- 
pipe causes a hissing sound. The short curves of the upper 
part of the body are now rapidly straightened, and the head 
is thrust forward in a straight line. The jaws, at the same 
instant, are widely separated, and the poison-fangs, which 
usually lie flatly on the upper, are raised up, so as to permit 
of their entering the flesh of the victim. 

—_o——— 
GOLDEN TREASURY 


Marrime@e is a feast where the grace is sometimes better 
than the dinner. 
Every fool knows how often he has been a rogue, but every 
rogue does not know how often he has been a fool. 
F you cannot inspire a woman with love of you, fill her 


| above the brim with love of herself ;—all that runs over will 


be yours. 

OLITENESS may prevent the want of wit and talents from 
being observed; but wit and talent cannot prevent the dis- 
covery of the want of politeness. 

To do much good, and make but little noise, is a singular 
thing. Some say much, but do aothing; but Christians 
should do much, and say nothing. 

TueRE is a relief in ridicule and good-natured satire. 
Laughing at the misconduct of the world will, in a great 
measure, ease us of any disagreeable passion about it. 

Rxepgew thine hours—the space is brief 
While in thy glass the sand-grains shiver; 
And measureless thy joy, or grief, 
When Time and r hm shalt part for ever. 

Great Trora.—One secret of the practical failure in after 
life of so many promising young persons is, I apprehend, 
that they did not learn that a man’s capacity and success in 
the world is estimated, not by what he can do, but by what 


he does, 
—_—o~—_—— 
RELICS OF THE PAST 


Orie oF THE Crown.-~There is no mention in Scripture 
of a royal crown, as a kingly possession, till the time when 
the Amalekites are described as bringing Saul’s crown to 
David. The first Roman who wore a crown was Tarquin, 
B.c. 616. It was at first a mere fillet, then a garland, subse- 
quently stuffs adorned with ——. Alfred is said to have 
been the first English king who wore this symbol of autho- 
rity, a.p. 872. Athelstan (a.p. 929) wore a modern earl’s 
coronet. In 1053, Pope Damasus II. introduced the Papal 
cap. Thirteen years later, William the Conqueror added a 
coronet with points to his ducal cap. The Papal cap was not 
encircled with a crown till the era of John XIX. (1276). Nine- 
teen years afterwards, Boniface VIII. added a second crown. 
Benedict XII. completed the tiara, or triple crown, about the 
year 1334. In 1386, Richard II. pawned Ais crown and regalia 
to the City of London, for £2,000, The crosses on the crown 
of England were introduced by Richard III., 1483. The 
arches date from Henry VII. (1485). The Sceptre has under- 
gone as many changes as the crown. Originally it was a 
staff, intended for the support of the monarch; they who 
shortened it sometimes turned it into a club, to lay prostrate 
their people. 

Lonpow or Exizapetu’s Reign.—Greatly had London in- 
creased in size when Elizabeth ascended the throne; and it 
continued to grow so rapidly during her reign, that its ex- 
tension was forbidden. Yet, when we turn tothe map drawn 
by Aggas, in 1560, we are forced to smile at what our fore- 
fathers considered the wondrous stretch of the city. ‘‘ Fins- 
burie”’ Field was a field indeed, and a place of practice for 
archers, though it was getting dotted here and there with 
houses, much to the annoyance of the said archers. There 
were three windmills, too, on the open ground hard by. 
Spital-fields were equally verdant ; Goodman-fields still more 
so. Clerkenwell was not yet annexed. The Strand was 4 
kind of lane from London to Westminster, ornamented on 
the south side with noblemen’s mansions running down to 
the water’s edge. A)l west of Charing Cross was open coun- 
try, Spring Gardens having a bowling-green and several 
favourite promenades. There were a few scattered buildings 
on the north side of Holborn, along the road to St. Giles-in- 
the-Fields. St. Pancras, Kentish Town, and Tottenham 


what dangerous walk. On the Surrey side of the river there 
were not ten buildings between Lambeth and where the west 
foot of Blackfriars-bridge now stands. From thence to the 
Borough there was a row of houses, and a few more were 
scattered between Tooley-strect and Horseledown. On the 
accession of James I, the whole population of London was 
calculated at 150,000. 
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